CHAPTER XXHI
THE FAMILY QUARREL
(1691-1692}
A T the end of October 1691 William landed at Margate from
jt\the wars, and all the way to London he was warmly wel-
comed by the people. They did not realize the failure of the
Continental campaign, and the good news from Ireland roused
their enthusiasm. Ginkel had defeated the Irish with an im-
mense slaughter at Aughrim. Limerick had surrendered. The
Irish hero Sarsfield had made terms which allowed him to
carry eighteen thousand of the best Irish troops out of the
country into the French service. It seemed that the Irish
troubles were at an end; at least, all resistance was crushed.
But the national rejoicing at the local victory was inspired
by the hope of an early general peace. Of this there was no
prospect. The most costly years of the first part of the
world war still lay ahead.
The King brought with him in his coach Bentinck and
Marlborough; apparently all were on cordial terms. At
Shooter's Hill the coach overturned. Bentinck and Marl-
borough were hurt. Marlborough, indeed, seems to have
been dazed, for he declared that his neck was broken*
William, who was only shaken, reassured him that this could
not be so, "since he could still speak/' The party, somewhat
battered, were able to make their entry into London amid
cheering crowds*1
Nevertheless the realities of the situation might well cause
the King anxiety. The injustice done to English officers and
the implied insult to the Army aroused strong feelings
throughout English society. These vexations were shared
by the English Ministers, through whom and with whom
William was forced to govern, and especially by that central
1 CJJP. (Dan.), 1690-91, 547; Portland Papers, H.M.C, iii, 477.
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